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have been created after the higher forms on which they prey, the presence 
of destructive diseases are used to establish this. We cannot, then, ascribe 
to the first cause moral attributes such as wisdom, goodness, and justice. 

In the fifth book entitled " The Deductions " we reach the strictly meta- 
physical part of the work. Substance is defined as the permanent ground 
whence eminates the indefinite variety of transitory and changing phenomena 
(p. 418). Historical systems are classified according to their doctrine of 
substance as follows : dualism, two substances, matter and spirit (Plato, 
Descartes); materialism, one substance, matter, of which force is a property 
(spirit is identified with force); dynamism, one substance, force, of which 
matter is a property (Leibnitz); " experimental Spinozism," one substance, 
which manifests itself to the human spirit under the two aspects of matter 
and energy. This last is our author's system, and he goes on to argue 
that, since matter-energy is the twofold manifestation of the one substance, 
the attributes of matter-energy are the attributes of the first cause ; e. g. , 
matter-energy not having been created, it is absolute, and hence the first 
cause is absolute (p. 429). In an equally simple (and convincing ?) way 
it is shown that the first cause is also necessary, eternal, infinite and uni- 
versal. These are the metaphysical attributes of the first cause. The 
moral attributes are again considered and found wanting. Intelligent 
power, wisdom, and love for creatures and for the beautiful are separately 
discussed. Intelligence and thought are quickly passed over as present- 
ing an insoluble problem. The organic plan of types, and the reign of 
law in the universe, imply intelligence in the first cause, but then there 
is no intelligence except in the brain, and no brain without a skull — an in- 
soluble dilemma. Prudence therefore compels us to limit the definition of 
the first cause to the metaphysical attributes. Finally, from these meta- 
physical attributes it follows that the first cause is immanent in the world. 
If it were distinct from the world it would not comprehend all and would 
not then be universal, etc., etc. The first cause is related to the world as 
the true to the real. This distinction is illustrated by the relation of the 
geometrical triangle, the true, to the material triangle, the real. The first 
cause is the one substance as immanent truth, matter-energy is the real 
world manifesting the one substance in the form of individual phenomena. 
Such in outline is "Experimental Spinozism." Except as a straw to 
show which way the metaphysical winds are blowing the only value of the 
work to the philosophical student lies in the somewhat detailed discussion of 
the ' ' plan of creation' ' on the basis of which the moral attributes are denied 
to the first cause. However firm may be one's conviction of the falsity of 
this conclusion, no philosophical treatment of the problem of evil can af- 
ford to neglect the class of facts here presented. 

F. C. French. 

The Psychology of Religion. An Empirical Study of the Growth of Re- 
ligious Consciousness. By Edwin Diller Starbuck, Assistant Pro- 
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fessor of Education at Leland Stanford Junior University. London, 

Walter Scott, 1899. — pp. xx, 423. 

From the standpoint of the older dogmatics, the assumption that re- 
ligious experiences conform to natural law is more revolutionary than 
either modern geology or the theory of evolution. Yet, unless all signs 
fail, the religious world will assimilate, without first comtiating, the psy- 
chology of religion that has been in process of birth during the present 
decade. Certainly this first volume on the subject contains very little that 
can irritate any theologian who has outgrown the eighteenth century notion 
of the mutual exclusiveness of the natural and the supernatural. Beyond 
an unguarded reference to the ' ' irresistible ' ' sequence of cause and effect, 
and to the ' ' control ' ' of law, at no point does the discussion deviate from 
fact to metaphysic, or indulge in either positive or negative dogmatism. 

The scope of the investigation is limited to the religious consciousness 
of the individual, and specifically to its development. Of the sources of 
religion in the individual or in the race, or of what constitutes religious 
consciousness, or of the interrelations of religion with the other factors of 
life, of all this there is no word. The religion of childhood receives only 
a seven-page discussion, and this is merely a descriptive summary. The al- 
most exclusive interest is in the adolescent period, and in its relations to child- 
hood and maturity. More strictly still, it is the adolescent development of 
American Protestants, though many of the processes are given universal sig- 
nificance by being traced down to their biological and physiological roots. 
The book is, in fact, an expansion of the author' s well-known articles in the 
American Journal of Psychology (VIII, 2, and IX, 1), which established 
the fact of a definite correlation between conversion and other adolescent 
religious phenomena on the one hand, and physiological adolescence on the 
other. The same view is here reinforced with many improvements and 
additions in matters of detail. The favorable age for conversion no 
longer appears to coincide with the age of puberty, but to follow, as 
though supplementing the physical change. 

The most important new contribution is an organized view of the differ- 
ences between the religion of childhood and that of maturity, and a careful 
analysis of the various ways in which adolescence mediates between the two. 
Between childhood and maturity a self-centered and chiefly receptive life 
changes to social consciousness, independent activity, the demand for per- 
sonal insight. This process is well described as the birth of a new self. 
Adolescence marks the breaking up of the old self, and the gradual organ- 
ization of the new. First, a new life of emotion and will bursts forth, and 
later comes the impulse to make rational readjustments. This transforma- 
tion takes different forms, according to training, temperament, suggestibil- 
ity, and physical state, but all the processes converge at the same point at 
the conclusion of adolescence. The author rightly expects a new religious 
pedagogy to grow out of this insight into the formative years. 

With this mere hint of the contents, let us turn to the method. This is 
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the questionnaire plan at its highest potency. It is no mere tabulating of 
answers, but a penetrating analysis of them. Dr. Starbuck displays remark- 
able ingenuity for devising significant cross sections of statistical returns. 
Even the firmest opponent of the method cannot deny that at least certain 
massive tendencies emerge with convincing clearness. 

At the same time, nothing so clearly shows the limitations of the method 
as to work it thoroughly. A natural tendency to employ the uncritical lan- 
guage of the respondents as a basis for a classification leads to artificiality 
and over-refinement. I refer not merely to the obvious slip in counting 
aesthetic and ethical impulses at one time as factors in religion (pp. 322, 
404), and at another as substitutes for it (p. 273), but rather to the undue 
multiplication of classes illustrated in tables ix, xv and xx (pp. 63, 123, 
220), in which, for example, "sense of sin," "feeling of estrangement 
from God," " desire for better life," and "feeling of incompleteness and 
imperfection ' ' are set apart as though they were known to be different. 
There are traces, also, of a tendency to accept at face value statements of 
experience couched in dogmatic terms ; here belong the sense of sin and 
the testimony of sanctified persons that nothing remains within to respond 
to temptation. 

The returns are accepted at face value with respect also to motives and 
influences. Yet it is precisely in the dynamics of mental processes that 
untrained introspection becomes most conspicuously incompetent. Any- 
one who has observed attempts at self-analysis by a person who is execut- 
ing a post-hypnotic suggestion, must have been struck with the elusiveness 
of our motives and the ease of self-deception. While, therefore, the ques- 
tion-list method can determine the general trend of large masses of men, 
we shall not find out what religion is, or see the mechanism of its varieties, 
until to this extensive study we add also an intensive study based largely 
upon objective observation and experiment. The author does me the 
honor to quote from a research of mine concerning the part played in con- 
versions by temperament and suggestion (Psy. Rev., VI, 5), but it should 
be noted that on this topic the decisive evidence was not derived from ques- 
tion-circular returns. 

The general soundness of Dr. Starbuck' s work is in no way affected by 
these strictures upon the question circular method. Statistical inquiry is the 
only way of settling the main questions which he attempts, and it must be 
said that the religious as well as the psychological world is under obligation 
for this untiring, ingenious, and successful attempt to determine a part of 
the topography of the religious consciousness. What is now needed is fur- 
ther research of the same kind into the experiences of others than Ameri- 
can Protestants, and intensive study into the origin, the content, and the 
dynamics of the religious consciousness. 

George A. Coe. 

Northwestern University. 



